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ESSAY COMPETITION. 





A LICENSING BILL FOR 1907. 


HIS competition has evoked four interesting 
papers, to which prizes have been awarded, but 
none of the other essays sent in contains a really 
practicable scheme. Some of the competitors seem 
to have forgotten that what is wanted is a bill for 1907, 
not for 1957 or the millennial era. We would remind 
one essayist who proposes to do away entirely with the 
public revenue from liquor that any bill which is to 
be taken up by the Government must receive the 
approval of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Other 
competitors propose to establish Free Trade in liquor 
without compensation to existing licence-holders. 
Another eloquent writer says ‘‘ Let us, then, have done 
with the cant of compensation,” and proceeds to 
elaborate a scheme for reduction of licences by elected 
licensing boards. No compensation is to be given, but 
it is indicated that ex-publicans along with ex-arsenal 
men and others ‘‘ willing to work” may be employed 
on ‘* productive schemes of afforestation.” 

The first prize is awarded to Mr. C. G. Moran, of 
3, Elm-court, Temple. His bill, though open to criti- 
cism in some details, deals more comprehensively with 
the question of licensing reform than any other. We 
think Mr. Moran is a little sanguine in expecting to be 
able to put all licences after ten years under disinter- 
ested management. It is very unlikely that in every 
licensing district sufficient persons of standing and 
public spirit will be found willing to undertake the duty 
of carrying on the retail trade in liquor, and it seems 
to us that this result, if it is ever to be attained, can 
only be reached after careful experiments in a small 
number of towns have demonstrated the possibility of 
successfully working the scheme in England. It istrue 
that Mr. Moran's bill provides for an experiment of this 
kind by enacting that all new licences granted during the 
time limit shall beunder disinterested management, but 
it is generally recognised by the sanest advocates of the 
system that it can only succeed where all the licences 
in the district are in the hands of disinterested com- 
panies. To put sucha company in competition with 
the ordinary publican would mean that, as in the case 
of the Public-house Trust houses, the opportunity for 
stringent regulation in the public interest would be 
very much restricted. 

One of the merits of Mr. Moran’s bill is that it 
deals with the provision of counter attractions to public- 
houses, but it seems to us open to grave objection that 
the profits from new licences in any particular area 
should go to provide public resorts in that area. 

It is important that the inhabitants of a particular 
town should not be able to benefit directly either in the 
relief of their rates or the reduction of their contribu- 
tions to charities and works of public utility through 
the continuance of the liquor traffic. It would be 
much better for the profits of company management to 
go directly into the Exchequer and for counter attrac- 
tions to be dealt with by means of an Exchequer 
grant based upon population and not upon profit earned. 








All temperance reformers engaged in the actual 
work of administering the licensing laws will regard 
as one of the most important of Mr. Moran’s sugges- 
tions that in which he proposes that the powers and 
duties of the licensing authority should be defined as 
‘*administrative”’ and not ‘‘ judicial.” 

It is curious that while he provides for the 
licensing of clubs he makes no suggestion with regard 
to taxing them. 

The second prize is awarded to Mr. Harry C. 
GrimwabkE, 14, Westhall-road, Bath. His bill, though 
not so comprehensive as Mr. Moran’s, contains a number 
of valuable proposals. We venture to think that his 
method of dealing with the compensation fund is more 
open to objection than Mr. Moran’s. Though he pro- 
poses to make the fund a national one, he only makes 
it national in the sense that the surpluses not required 
in particular districts are transferred. His proposal to 
tax clubs on their takings, though more scientific than 
any plan of taxing them according to the annual value 
of the premises, would, we fear, be strenuously resisted 
on the ground of the inquisitorial nature of the returns 
which would have to be filled in. 

A conspicuous defect, in our opinion, in both these 
bills is that no provision is made for making compen- 
sation during the time limit bear any relation to the 
assessable value of the premises. It ought not to be 
difficult to assess the premises and the licences sepa- 
rately, in the same way in which buildings and land 
are separated for the purposes of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and if this is done the annual value for 
the purposes of taxation and rating should be the 
annual value for the purposes of compensation. In this 
way, indirectly, a very large addition to national and 
local revenues would be obtained, and some of the 
difficulties created by the recent decision of Mr. Justice 
Kennedy with regard to compensation would be 
obviated. 

Some essayists seem to think that the methods of 
compensation provided by the Licensing Act of 1904 
should be left in force until the end of the time limit, 
but as the whole strength of the trade and of the 
House of Lords will be directed to extending the time 
limit, it is quite probable that the Government may 
have in the end to accept a much longer time limit than 
that indicated in the proposals of Mr. Moran or Mr. 
Grimwade, and if this be so it is important that localities 
should be able to do something while the time limit is 
running without being confronted by an impassable 
barrier of vested interests. 

The feature in the two schemes which will be most 
adversely criticised by temperance reformers is the 
absence of any provision for direct veto. So far as 
England is concerned, we would not ourselves condemn 
the schemes on this account before we have yet seen a 
practical scheme of veto for England while the time 
limit is running. With regard to Wales, however, the 
case is different. Public opinion there is much more 
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advanced, and it is exceedingly doubtful whether any 
licensing bill would receive the support of a majority of 
the Welsh members unless it contained some proposal 
for local veto. 

Most licensing reformers are in favour of liberty 
of experiment, and if a small number of towns in Eng- 
land are to be allowed, as we certainly think they 
should be, the liberty to make experiments in disinte- 
rested management, the demand of the vetoists for a 
similar opportunity is almost irresistible. We believe 
that Wales affords the most promising field for this 
experiment, and speaking not altogether without some 
knowledge of the number, distribution, and value of 
licensed houses in Wales, we do not think the financial 
difficulties would prove insuperable. 

The third and fourth prizes are awarded respec- 
tively to the Dean or HEREFORD and to Miss Sturcg, of 
447, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Both of 
them contribute extremely valuable arguments and 
data for the solution of the licensing problem. We 
have perused them with a pleasure which we believe 
will be shared by our readers, but had it not been for 
the weakness of the remaining essays we should 
scarcely have awarded them a prize in a competition 
which we advertised as a competition for ‘‘a Temper- 
ance Bill for next year.” 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 
By Mr. C. G. MORAN. 


THE aim of the Temperance Party may be stated as the 
prevention of drunkenness and the present excessive expen- 
diture on alcoholic liquor. The problem which confronts 
the promoters of a Temperance Bill next session 1s to 
further those ends by provisions which will secure the sup- 
port of all moderate men in both Houses of Parliament, 
and so become law. 

The first principles on which such a measure should 
be based are these: 

1. Prohibition, even if desirable, is not feasible in 
English towns. We cannot compel men to become tee- 
totallers by Act of Parliament. The measure must not 
furnish any opportunity for the illicit sale of alcohol or 
for the colourable evasion of its prohibition. 

2. The bill must harmonise, as far as possible, with 
economic laws. 

3. It must not establish “one law for the rich and 
another for the poor.” There should be a sufficient pro- 
vision of licensed houses for the necessities of the neigh- 
bourhood. It must aim at supplying the irreducible de- 
mand for alcohol ; but it should offer no inducements to the 
imperious craving for drink. 

4. Whilst providing a scheme of general application, 
since local needs and customs differ, it must recognise wide 
powers of option and experiment. The licensing authority, 
therefore, must be representative of the licensing area, 
with a full discretion in the granting of licences and an 
ample power oi imposing conditions on licensees. 

5- The area cf control should be of such a size that 
the authority may act of their own knowledge. 

6. Although the measure should not be framed from a 
mere Treasury point of view, it must recognise that the 
trade in alcoholic liquor is a State-created monopoly and 
is extraordinarily lucrative. It should therefore provide a 
time limit to the present provisions for the compensation 
of licences not required for the needs of the neighbourhood, 
at the expiration of which all monopoly value should be 
secured to the State and pass into the Exchequer (not into 
county funds). 

7. By means of the increase and graduation of duties 
on licences the bill should 

(a) Discourage the consumption of spirits more than 
that of wine or beer. The drinking of spirits produces 
that form of drunkenness which leads to crimes of 
violence. (The Norwegian system with its excellent re- 
sults depends upon this distinction between beer ana 
spirit drinking, the prohibition and company system 
only applying to spirits.) ; 

(6) Secure early closing and sundry provisions for 
good management by the offer of substantial rebates 
from the augmented duties in specific cases. A rebate 
of one-seventh is now offered if a house is closed on 
Sunday. 

(c) Secure the abandonment of licences at present 











maintained at a loss in the hope of getting compensa- 

tion at a later period when trade is better. 

(d) Render compensation easier during the next ten 
years. 

8. It should, as an alternative to the public house, 
secure the provision of public resorts for entertainment and 
refreshment, where no alcoholic liquor will be sold, suited 
to the needs of all classes. 

9. It must provide for the gradual elimination of the 
stimulus of profit to encourage excessive drinking. 

10. It should establish effective control over clubs. 

Having thus stated the principles on which a temper- 
ance bill for next session should be based, we may proceed 
to details. 

1. The Authority —The licensing authority for a 
licensing area should consist of a committee of justices and 
representatives of the area, either elected directly or ap- 
pointed by the local government authority. 

2. The Licensing Area.—The licensing area should be 
the licensing district as at present constituted. 

3. Meetings.—The meetings of the authority should be 
those at present held by the licensing justices (the renewal 
authority)—namely, the general annual licensing meeting 
in February and its adjournments and special sessions for 
transfers, and also those now held by the compensation 
authority. The new meetings should be held at the same 
time as the old. 

4. The Powers and Duties of the Authority. 

(a) General.—The authority should have, except as is 
mentioned in the bill, all the powers and duties of the 
present licensing justices [called in the Licensing Rules, 
1904, “the renewal authority”] and also of the compensa- 
tion authority, and of any other authority which now has 
power to deal with licences save only those of jus- 
tices as a court of summary jurisdiction. The powers and 
duties of the authority should be defined as administrative 
and not judicial. The authority should have an absolute 
discretion to grant or not to grant, to transfer or not to 
transfer any licence. They should have the right at any 
time to visit and inspect any and every part of any licensed 
house ; such visitation and inspection should be made by 
any person furnished with a warrant of inspection signed 
by three members of the authority. 

(6) New Licences—Disinterested Management.—No 
new licence should be granted except to persons who can 
give satisfactory assurance of “disinterested management.” 
“ Disinterested ” management should be defined as mean- 
ing such management that, after the payment of all proper 
duties, expenses, and salaries, together with a net profit of 
5 per cent. per annum to the parties interested in the 
licence, all further profits shall be handed over to the Public 
Resort Fund mentioned below. There should be power to 
impose conditions on the grant of a new licence as at 
present, and there should be an obligation on the authority, 
as there is on the licensing justices at present, to impose a 
condition securing to the public monopoly value. The 
provisions as to “disinterested management” should not 
apply to new grants of hotel and restaurant licences or of 
ordinary off-licences. 

(c) Renewals—Time Limit to Powers of Compensation. 
—The authority should have an absolute power to renew.or 
not to renew, any licence, save only that for ten years from 
the passing of the Act compensation should be awarded 
on the principles at present in force where a renewal of a 
licence is refused and there is no deficit on the part of those 
concerned in the licence. No compensation should be pay- 
able after this period of ten years. The authority should 
have power on renewal to attach to the licence conditions 
as to closing hours, and as to the management and con- 
duct of the licensed house where a licence is renewed 
within ten years from the passing of the Act. But on such 
a renewal within that period no condition should be im- 
posed to secure to the public the monopoly value of the 
house licensed. 

(d) No Renewals after Ten Vears.—After ten vears 
from the passing of the Act no licence should be renewed ; 
but any licence which was granted in respect of a house 
previously licensed should be treated as the grant of a new 
licence. All licences, therefore, after ten years would be 
held under disinterested management. 

(e) Tramsfers.—The scheme for 
licences should remain as at present. 

5. Licensed Houses to be Closed on Certcin Days.— 
All licensed houses should be closed on— 

(a) Sundays. 
(6) Polling days for parliamentary elections and for 
the elections of the licensing authoritv. 
(c) The day preceding any such polling day. 
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All licensed houses should be closed at 10 p.m. on Satur- 
days and Bank Holidays. 

6. Clubs.—All clubs as defined in the Licensing Act, 
1902, should be licensed, and the distribution of alcoholic 
liquor in such clubs should be treated as a sale under the 
Licensing Acts. The grant and renewal of such licences 
should be in the absolute discretion of the authority, sub- 
ject to the appeal provided by the Act, but no provision in 
the Act as to disinterested management should apply to 
such clubs. 

7. Provision of Public Resorts.—The authority should 
be allowed, and when the amount of the Public Resort 
Fund (see below) shall permit should be bound, to provide 
places of public resort where no alcoholic liquor is dis- 
tributed or sold. Such places should be provided for the 
entertainment and recreation of the public. They should, 
apart from the contributions from the fund, be self-support- 
ing. But for the purpose of opening such resorts the 
authority might invite subscriptions from the public. 

8. Provision for Lectures on the Effects of Alcohol.— 
The authority should be allowed and, when the amount 
of the Public Resort Fund shall admit, should be bound, to 
make provision for twelve lectures to be delivered annually 
on “the effect of alcohol on the human system.” Such lec- 
tures should be delivered by a medical man resident in the 
licensing area. The authority may invite subscriptions 
from the public for this purpose. 

9. Public Resort Fund.—The authority should main- 
tain a Public Resort Fund in every licensing area, to be 
provided from the profits of new licences, as set forth in 
paragraph 4 (6). The Local Government Board might by 
order combine the funds of several licensing areas and 
place such combined fund under the control of a committee 
appointed by the several licensing authorities. The Local 
Government Board should publish rules as to the appoint- 
ment and composition of such committees. 

The Public Resort Fund should, in the first place, be 
devoted to the provision of lectures on the effect of alcohol 
on the human system, as set forth in paragraph 8. 

10. Appeals.—There should be no appeal from any 
decision of the authority affecting the licences of any houses 
other than clubs, as the authority are to have full adminis- 
trative control of the liquor traffic. There should be an 
appeal to the Local Government Board from any decision 
of the authority affecting clubs. 

11. Finance.—The duties on licences should be in- 
creased and suitably graduated. At present a beer licence 
costs £3 10s., a wine and beer licence costs £4, a full 
or wine, beer, and spirit licence costs from £4 10s. to 
£60. Leaving £3 10s. as the minimum duty for a beer- 
house, we should add an amount, say, £1 for every £10 
of rateable value above £35. The minimum on wine and 
beer licences might be raised to £5, with an extra £1 §s. 
for every £10 above £40 of rateable value. The minimum 
for a spirit licence should be raised to £10 and £5 
should be added for each £25 of rateable value up to £700 
and then £5 for each £50. 

The several minimum duties should be increased as 
the population grows denser, according to the American 
plan. Thus in the case of the full licence it should be 
£12 in urban districts, £15 in towns of from 50,000 to 
250,000 inhabitants, {20 in towns of from 250,000 to a 
million inhabitants, and £25 in towns with a population 
of a million or more. 

Provision should be made for the transference of the 
Compensation Fund from the county to the National Ex- 
chequer. 

It is claimed that a bill drafted on these lines, if it 
became law, would secure the ends of the Temperance 
Party, which were stated at the beginning of this essay. 
It would secure to the public a proper provision for 
alcoholic refreshment, and in course of time the monopoly 
value of all licences. The trade, it is true, would suffer. 
As the bill stands the trade would cease to exist in ten 
years, and with it that stimulus of private profit which 
there is good reason to suspect is responsible for so much 
of the drunkenness in this country and its atténdant evils. 
It is possible that the provisions for “ disinterested manage- 
ment” would not secure the majority in both Houses of 
Parliament. The insertion of those provisions is defended 
on other grounds than that of affording an opportunity for 
jettison. But if those clauses went overboard, although 
the trade would continue to exist, the provisions for local 
control, an intelligent system of taxation, and a time 
limit to compensation, should guard the public from those 
evils from which it has suffered through the growth of a 
State-created monopoly granted to individuals and a stupid 
system of licensing control. 





SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 
By H. C. GRIMWADE. 


2c aa 


THE Prime Minister has pledged himself that the Tem- 
perance Bill of next session shall treat with its subject on a 
“great, gencrous, and comprehensive scale,” and, further, 
that it shall be framed on an “intelligible, reasonable, and 
logical basis.” The accompanying anticipation at least doe , 
not fall short of the first and it endeavours to comply with 
the second undertaking. ‘lhe possible scope for a compre- 
hensive measure is very large, because it is thirty years 
and more since the Liberal Party carried to a second reading 
any Temperance Bill. 

The main lines of this proposal are: The complete re- 
storation of public control under a reformed authority, the 
setting of a limit to the no-reduction-without-compensation 
provisions of 1904, and the ultimate determination by the 
electors of each locality of the extent to which facilities for 
the sale of liquor shall be restricted. 

There is no lack of suggestive material. The dual 
reports of the Licensing Commission remain to guide the 
legislator, every temperance body has its legislative pro- 
gramme, and even the publican has some suggestions which 
may be welcomed so far as they are in harmony with the 
spirit of reform which must pervade the measure. 

While comprehensive, the measure must not be im- 
moderate, must not violate the inherent love of the English 
for fair play and freedom, and must ensure that the changes 
wrought shall be gradual in their operation. The accom- 
panying proposals seek to recognise the fact that only a 
tithe of the population at present totally abstain. They 
err, some may consider, on the side of generosity to the 
trade in the proposal that, in addition to continuing the 
operations of the Act of 1904 for seven years, there shall 
be a further period of five years during which a modified 
form of allowance for suppressed licences should be con- 
ceded. This act “of grace and expediency” would not, it 
will be seen, prevent a large reduction of licences upon the 
expiration of the time limit in 1915, and it would be 
politic. Full justice would be done to the interests affected, 
and the concession would help to ensure that the public 
may become accustomed to the alteration of the system they 
have so long endured. 

There are wide facilities for the public to work out 
their own deliverance by their votes, but it is not suggested 
that the right of total prohibition should be conferred. It 
may be doubted whether public opinion is ripe in this 
country for this final stage of Temperance reform; if it is 
granted, a majority of three out of four should be requisite. 
Another provision in the final stage of Temperance reform 
will probably be the control of the sale of drink by persons 
who are free from the stimulus of private profit. The 
manner in which the ranks of Temperance workers have beea 
riven by the “disinterested management” proposal shows 
that the public would not endorse a large experiment at 
present, but an excellent opportunity does occur of giving 
the “new fangled notion” a trial, and of introducing the 
principle in a harmless form by the proposition that new 
licences should for preference be handed over to those 
free from the deadly incentive of private gain. 

The compiler is in sympathy with many other phases 
of public-house reform, such as the abolition of barmaids 
and the tightening of the regulations as to the selling of 
liquor to children, but leaves them out lest the measure 
should be overweighted. These and kindred reforms can 
always be secured by separate enactment; indeed, Mr. 
G. P. Gooch has even now introduced a bill for the re- 
striction of the employment of women behind bars, with 
which all concerned for the public morality are in sym- 
athy. 

The following are the outlines of a suggested Tem- 
perance Bill for next session: 

The Licensing Authority shall consist in county 
boroughs of six justices nominated by the magistrates and 
of six elected members of the borough councils, nominated 
by the said councils. In counties the authority shall be 
for each petty sessional district, and shall consist of six 
justices nominated by the magistrates and six others 
selected by the cgunty council—three from their own body 
and three from the rural council, or councils, of the 
division. All matters relating to the control of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors shall be dealt with by this body 
(including the control of clubs, grocers’ licences, theatre 
bars, etc.), but offences against the licensing laws shall 
continue to be heard by the magistrates. No one inte- 
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rested in the sale of intoxicating liquors, no proprietor 
or director of an aerated water concern, shall be qualified 
to serve on the L.A. This authority shall come into 
existence on January 1, 1908. 

The Appeal Committee for hearing appeals shall be 
composed in county boroughs of five nominated by the 
magistrates and five by the borough councils; in each 
county of five magistrates (selected by quarter sessions) 
and five elected members of the county council. 

Time Limit to Compensation.—As from January 1, 
1908, the maximum contributions to the Compensation 
Fund fixed by the Act of 1904 only shall be levied, and 
the fund made a national one in so far that if the amount 
raised is not spent in the locality it may be allocated by 
Parliament to the service of authorities who have to deal 
with a greater redundancy of licences. The machinery 
of the Act of 1904 must be simplified by taking as the 
basis of calculation the value of the house with and with- 
out a licence. The provisions of the Act of 1904 to ex- 
pire after seven years (viz., January 1, 1915), when all 
licences shall lapse. The L.A., having complete control 
over all licences (including the old beerhouses), shall then 
proceed to grant licences for a term of five years, having 
regard only to the needs of the public (subject to the 
regulations which follow). The process shall be repeated 
in 1920 and in every subsequent fifth year. Misconduct 
only would be a ground for taking away a licence during 
the quinquennial periods, but every licence should come 
up annually for review. 

Reduction of Licences.—After January, 1915, there shall 
not be more than one licensed house (excluding grocers’ 
and confectioners’ licences) to every 400 of the population 
in urban districts. In rural districts where the population 
of a parish is not less than 200 or more than 500 there may 
be one licence, and one extra licence may be granted for 
every additional 500 inhabitants. Upon a petition signed 
by 100 ratepayers of a licensing area the L.A. shall in 
1914 take a poll of the inhabitants by ballot, the widest 
franchise in force to be used, and if a majority of two- 
thirds of those voting so decide, the number of licences in 
the area shall be reduced in January, 1915, to the limits 
set out in the original memorial to the L.A.—provided 
always that there shall not be less than one licence left 
to every 3,000 of the inhabitants in the urban districts, or 
one to every 1,500 in the rural districts. A similar poll 
may be demanded in 1919 and in every fifth year. 

Monopoly Rental after 1915.—All licences renewed in 
1915 for five years shall pay either a monopoly value in a 
lump sum or a licence rental fixed by the L.A. spread over 
the five years. The money realised, together with any sum 
remaining in hand from the Compensation Fund raised in 
the years 1908-1915, shall, as an act of grace and ex- 
pediency, be divided pro rata among the licences not re- 
newed in 1915. A monopoly value, or licence rental, shall 
be fixed by the L.A. for each succeeding quinquennial 
period and paid into the National Exchequer for State 
purposes. 

New Licences.—Before any new licence is granted _ the 
applicant shall bear the expense of the taking of a ballot 
of the ratepayers resident within the area affected, the L.A. 
to define the district to be polled. If a majority declare 
in favour of the concession the L.A. may grant the licence. 
After thus resolving, the L.A. shall adjourn the matter for 
three months, when, if a body of not less than six accredited 
residents, being “ disinterested persons,” of the borough or 
county make application, the new licence shall be given 
to them instead of to the original applicants. All reason- 
able expenses incurred by the original applicants shall 
be defrayed by the “disinterested persons,” who shall enter 
into an agreement (1) to install a manager who shall 
derive no pecuniary benefit from the amount of intoxicat- 
ing liquor sold ; (2) to take from the profits sufficient to pay 
them 434 per cent. on their invested capital; and (3) to 
hand over the balance to the National Exchequer. If the 
licence (which shall be for five years) be not granted to 
‘disinterested persons,” the full monopoly value of the 
licence shall be paid. Full and absolute discretion shall 
remain with the L.A. as to renewal at the end of five years. 
No compensation shall be payable in respect of new 
licences. 

Hours of Opening.—Licensed premises to be closed 
on week days as follows: Non-populous places, g p.m. ; 
populous places, 10 p.m.; London, 11 p.m. The earliest 
hour for selling intoxicated liquors shall be 7 a.m., but 
there shall be nothing to prevent the sale of other refresh- 
ments at an earlier hour. On Sundays, Good Friday, and 





Christmas Day business to be restricted to the hours of 12.30 
to 1.30 and from 8 p.m. to g p.m. Upona poll of the rate- 








payers (demanded and taken as previously described), total 
closing on the Sabbath and on Christmas Day and Good 
Friday shall result if two-thirds of the electorate so desire. 
If the ratepayers so determine by the same process and 
majority, houses shall be closed on parliamentary — 
days. The Welsh Sunday Closing Act shall be extende 
to Monmouthshire. 

Facilities for Travellers —On and after January 1, 
1908, the three-miles limit for “travellers” who may be 
served during prohibited hours to be increased to seven 

iles. 
i Music and Dancing Licences.—On and after January !, 
1908, no licences to permit singing and dancing on licensed 

ises shall be issued. 

we tae to be Sold by Measure.—On and after pease? 
1, 1908, it shall be an offence to sell liquor, whether whole- 
retail, by weight. ae 
nas Hewking.-.The hawking of intoxicating liquors from 
house to house to be made illegal, and the clause under 
which “additional licences” are at present obtainable to be 
repealed. 

Clubs.—All clubs shall be registered and required to 
prove that they exist for some other purpose than the mere 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Each club shall be required 
to pay an annual fee to the National Exchequer equivalent 
to 2% per cent. of their gross takings for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the preceding year, balance-sheets to be 
officially audited and publicly submitted. Clubs (except 
bona fide residential clubs) to be subject to the same restric- 
tions as to hours as public houses and to be open to police 
inspection. All managers shall be persons approved by 
the L.A., and they shall be liable to prosecution for breaches 
of the licensing laws as the ordinary publican. _In the 
event of misconduct twice in the same year, re-registration 
may be refused for twelve months, or less. 

Grocers Liceynces.—If on a poll of the electorate (taken 
as previously described) two-thirds so decide, all grocers 
licences shall be extinguished in 1915, or at any subsequent 
fifth year. If there is no such decision the L.A. shall in 
1915 (all existing licences having then lapsed) issue only so 
many as in their opinion the needs of the public require. 

Financial.—The taxation borne by the trade, the 
amount charged for licences, etc., except as varied in these 
proposals, to remain as at present, subject always to changes 
which may be made from time to time in the finance bill. 


THIRD PRIZE ESSAY. 


By THE DEAN OF HEREFORD. 

THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN some years ago 
said these words: “If I could destroy to-morrow the desire 
for strong drink in England, what changes should we see? 
We should see our taxes reduced by a million sterling. 
We should see our gaols and workhouses empty ; we should 
see more lives saved in twelve months than are consumed 
in a century of bitter savage war!” Words strange but true. 
His brother Arthur expressed similar sentiments, but in 
somewhat different language: “If less money were spent 
on drink it would do more to benefit the working classes 
than all the tariff reform in the world.” Adi the members 
of the Royal Commission on the Licensing Laws admitted 
that “it is undeniable that a gigantic evil remains to 
be remedied, and hardly any sacrifice would be too great 
which would result in a marked diminution of this national 
degradation,” and a brewer, Mr. Charles Fowell Buxton, 
forty years ago, made a very strong statement, viz., that 
“the struggle of the school, the library, and the Church 
all united against the beerhouse and gin palace is but 
one development of the war between heaven and hell,’ 
and that “the country must be willing to make large 
sacrifices for the sake of lessening the load of misery and 
guilt which daily spring from the drinking habits of the 
working classes.” 

It seems, therefore, perfectly clear that there is but 
one opinion among all classes, including the manufac- 
turers and retailers of the article, viz., that it is a dan- 
gerous product and that there is a great deal too much 
of it consumed. The question then arises—What is to be 
done to restrict the consumption? We cannot destroy to- 
morrow the desire. We are told we cannot make men 
sober by Act of Parliament, but we can endeavour to 
lessen the temptation and as far as in us lies remove the 
cause by Act of Parliament. This the legislators of our 
country for nearly 500 years have been trying to do, 2.e., 
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the regulating of the trade, e.g., im 1495 am Act was 
passed giving discretionary power to two justices of the 
peace “to reject and put away common ale selling in towns 
and places where they shall think convenient.” In 1505 
no wine could be retailed except in cities and market 
towns, and then only under licence issued by mayors and 
sessions respectively, and the maximum number of taverns 
to be licensed in a borough was fixed. In 1602 Lord 
Keeper Egerton, in his charge to justices going on circuit, 
admonished them to ascertain how many alehouses the 
justices of the peace had suppressed, and to see that they 
had done their duty in this matter. In 1604 the preamble 
of a statute ran thus: “ Whereas the ancient, true, and prin- 
cipal use of wine, alehouses, and victualling houses was for 
receipt, relief, and lodging of wayfaring people, travelling 
from place to place, and for the supply of their necessary 
wants, and to make their provision of victuals, and is not 
meant for the entertainment and harbouring of lewd and 
idle people to spend and consume their money and time in 
a lewd and drunken manner . . . it is enacted that 
only travellers and labourers for one hour at dinner-time 
or lodgers can receive entertainment, under penalty,” etc. 

It seems a pity we cannot revert to the simple enact- 
ments of those primitive times, including the penalty of 
the stocks for incorrigible drunkards. Passing over 
numerous Acts passed at different times, we come to the 
famous Gin Acts, 1736-1743. The consumption of gin 
(introduced from Holland) had wrought such havoc among 
the people that an Act was introduced by Sir Joseph Jekyl! 
in 1736 whereby “no person was to sell or retail . . . 
distilled spirituous liquors . . . in less quantity than 
two gallons without first taking out a licence for that pur- 
pose . . . for which they shall pay down £50, to be 
renewed ten days at least before the year expires . . . 
and in case of neglect to forfeit £100.” This Act was 
virtually prohibitive, and the people were so far gone that 
it proved ineffectual and produced great excitement— 
almost rebellion—and every attempt was made to evade it. 
In March, 1738, a proclamation was passed to enforce the 
Act and to protect the efforts of the officers of justice. The 
consumption of spirits had risen from 13% millions of gal- 
lons to 19 millions, although 12,000 persons had been con- 
victed of offences against it. It had become odious and con- 
temptible. The Act was doomed to modification, so in 
1743 the Lords read a bill for repealing certain duties on 
spirituous liquors and on licences for retailing the same. 
It was during this debate that Lord Chesterfield made his 
famous speech, in which he said, among other things, “If 
the expenses of a Government cannot be defrayed but bv 
corrupting the morals of the people, I shall without scruple 
declare that the money ought not be raised, nor the 
designs of the Government supported. . . A Govern- 
ment should never for the sake of revenue mortgage the 
morals and health of the people.” And some few years 
later the Bishop of Worcester, preaching before the Lord 
Mayor of London in the City, deplored the evil effects of 
the fatal use of spirituous liquors, “which consume the 
substance, the time, the health, the understanding of su 
many of our fellow subjects—those intoxicating, inflamma- 
tory, baneful spirits, which deprave the mind, corrupt the 
morals. . . . Hence this odious vice, to the prodigious 
detriment of the public, becomes the most pernicious pesti- 
lence that ever befel this kingdom, destroying in the course 
of a few years more lives than sword or plague or famine 
have ever yet destroyed, lessening the number of our 
people by daily slaughter, lessening their usefulness by 
debauching their morals and weakening their strength, 
diminishing and enfeebling posterity, and in every respect, 
both as to number, health, and vigour, keeping down the 
offspring and breed of the nation.” 

We now come to the consideration of present-day reforms. 
One of the first things necessary seems to me to be the 
consolidation and simplification of the licensing laws ; for, 
although in 1828 there was an Act which repealed all 
former statutes and consolidated the laws which then 
existed, yet two years later, in 1830, the Legislature thought 
it expedient for the better supplying of the public with 
beer in England to give greater facilities for the sale 
thereof than was offered by licences to keepers of inns, 
and consequently “ beerhouses” were licensed by the Excise, 
and since the passing of that pernicious Act many others 
more or less harmful have been passed, including what is 
known as the “ grocers’ licences,” quite as injurious as the 
Beer Act in its baneful results. The consequences of these 
various Acts is that, as Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said, 
“The whole of the Licensing Statutes constitutes a laby- 
rinth of chaotic legislation,” or, in the words of Lord Jus- 
tice Blackburn, “It is difficult to find anything clear in the 





Licensing Acts.” Having cleared the way, the next thing 
will be to put a limit on the time when all compensation 
to licensees for disturbance must cease. I should say this 
limit might be five years, but probably seven years would 
be the time fixed. ln the meanwhile, reduction of licences 
should be carried on by the licensing authority, the sum 
to be raised for such compensation fund to come, not from 
the rates or taxes, but from an annual licence rental, to 
be levied upon those who continue to enjoy the privilege 
of an annual licence. ‘The licensing authority to be re- 
constituted and the elective principle to be introduced-- 
say, one-half to consist of local justices and one-half chosen 
from the borough or county council. The powers of 
licensing authority not only to be restored, but consider- 
ably enlarged, giving them complete control over all kinds 
of licences, enabling them to lay down conditions with 
regard to agreements between owner and tenant, to en- 
force the closing of back doors to customers, refusal to 
serve children under 16 under any circumstances, and to 
see to the proper sanitary and structural arrangements of 
the house. The present system of appeal to quarter ses- 
sions to be abolished, and if necessary a court of appeal 
to be substituted which shall have a better acquaintance 
with the conditions and requirements of the locality. Dis- 
qualifications which now apply to justices of the peace with 
regard to pecuniary interest in the traflic to apply also to 
the clerk of the local authority and to members of the 
watch committee. Increased independence and efficiency of 
the police, or employment of special inspectors of public 
houses. The closing of public houses on Sundays (this 
should be an Imperial measure), certain exceptions being 
made re hotels, etc., which I cannot refer to now. The 
closing of public houses on election days (municipal as 
well as parliamentary). The earlier closing on week-days. 
Grocers’ licences after a given time to be entirely abolished. 
A time to be fixed after which the employment of barmaids 
Shall cease. The prohibition of the sale of alcoholic 
beverages in music-halls. 

To find some means of combating the evils of the pre- 
sent “tied system,” of which a former chairman of the 
Licensed Victuallers of the “ Three Towns” wrote that it is 
“one of the most grinding, tyrannical, and demoralising 
systems that ever existed in this country—the abolition of 
which was one of the chief things necessary before any re- 
form could be accomplished.” How the system is to be 
abolished it is not easy to say, but if not ended it might be 
amended by requiring the production of all agreements be- 
tween landlord and tenant and by seeing that the publican 
is a free man and allowed to purchase his wine, spirits, beer, 
and other commodities in the best market. Of course it 
would be highly desirable if the brewers could be prevented 
from owning public houses and if there could be one man 
one “pub.” ; but there are difficulties, I confess. All clubs 
should be taxed as well as registered, but need not in other 
respects come under the licensing laws if properly regis- 
tered. Last, not least, “As the ancient and avowed object 
of licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors is to supply a 
supposed public want without detriment to the public wel- 
fare, a legal power of restraining the issue or renewal of 
licences should be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply interested and affected, viz., the inhabitants them- 
selves, who are entitled to protection from the injurious con- 
sequences of the present system.” This resolution was 
passed by the Southern Convocation in 1869, adopted later 
by the Northern Convocation, and afterwards formed the 
basis of the bill introduced by Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the 
House of Commons, with simply the addition of the words 
“by some efficient measure of Local Option.” It also re- 
sulted in the formation of a Committee of the House of 
Lords on Intemperance. I wonder whether if such a reso- 
lution comes to the Upper House it will get the hearty sup- 
port of the Lord Bishops. One thing must be borne in 
mind by our legislators—whether any proposed scheme of 
Temperance Reform is of a progressive or retrograde nature 
—that is, whether it will really advance the cause of Tem- 
perance, or retard it by making it more difficult to pass a 
good, comprehensive, and lasting measure. 
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FOURTH PRIZE ESSAY. 
By Miss STURGE. 
IN considering the question of a Temperance Bill for next 


year it seems to me most important to be guided by the ex- 
perience of other countries. In the list of the amount of 
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alcoholic drinks, per head, drunk in the European countries 
I find that France consumes the most and Finland the least. 
Great Britain stands about half-way down the list. The 
four lowest are Finland, Norway, Sweden, and America. It 
is, therefore, only necessary to deal with the legislation in 
these four countries to show that the amount of drink a 
nation consumes turns largely, or almost entirely, on its 
drink legislation. In considering the lines on which our 
own bill should be framed we have not to consider climatic 
conditions, habits, or temperament, as these four countries 
will include all our own also. 

Dr. Helenius, of Helsingfors, is the great authority on 
the Temperance question in Finland, and speaking at 
Budapest a few months ago he said: “There are only two 
countries in Europe where solid results (in regard to the 
suppression of drinking habits) have been obtained, namely, 
Norway and Finland; two main principles govern the legis- 
lation of these two countries; (1) that a limited company 
shall possess the monopoly of the retail and bar sale, and 
administer it, applying the proceeds in aid of the struggle 
against alcohol ; and (2) that the individual community shall 
have the right to veto the retail and bar sale. The above 
principles are not yet carried out consistently, but both 
countries are making unwearied efforts toward that goal. 
He gave statistics, revised by himself, to show what had been 
accomplished so far. The total per capita annual con- 
sumption of alcohol in the five years ending 1900 was in 
Norway 2.5 litres and in Finland onlv 2.0; the correspond- 
ing consumption in England during this period was 8.4 
litres. In Norway the consumption of spirits in 1865 was 
about 20 litres and in 1903 Was 2.2 litres. In Finland, in 
1903, the total per capita consumption of alcohol was only 
1.7 litres. 

Prince Kropotkin said about the question of drunken- 
ness in Finland: “ There is very little drunkenness in Fin- 
land, as a rule, as compared with other northern countries 
—surely much less than in England.” 

With regard to Sweden, the country that comes third on 
our list, great progress has been made, but not quite so 
much as in Norway, where the laws go further and where 
local option has been adopted almost entirely except in the 
large places. We now come to America, the fourth on 
our list. In an American newspaper article we read: 
“ No movement in recent years (in America) has been more 
remarkable than that for local option in dealing with the 
liquor traffic. It has swept not only States formerly having 
universal licence, but also some which had taken up 
statutory prohibition. One or two southern States, we 
believe, have laws which permit each community to choose 
between licence, prohibition, and the dispensary.” 

In judging of results in America, part of the difficulty 
for us is to remember that we do not always realise that 
each State makes its own laws, and so, as a different 
licensing law exists in each State, there is a good deal 
of rivalry between them, and each wishes to prove that 
its own is best. I will not enter into the question of State 
prohibition as it exists in some of the American States, as 
1 do not consider it is “in the running” as regards our 
own bill, however useful it may have been as an educa- 
tional force in America. 1 may, however, mention that 
the reactionary currents in these States, which also occur 
in the local option States, are not so harmful as people 
here imagine. The education of any country to the ad- 
vantages of local option can only be very gradual. All 
that we can ever hope for is to advance step by step, as 
America is doing, until the younger generations can grow 
up amid surroundings where temptations to drink are no 
longer greater than the temptations to sobriety. To arrive 
at this we have to convince our rulers what are the best 
means to employ to that end. We have also to convince 
our people themselves. This is the process now going 
on in America, whereby they have already reduced drink- 
ing to a third of what it is with us. I am inclined to 
think that the backward steps do as much as the forward 
ones to attain this end. Wherever a local option place 
goes back from prohibition by its vote for a year I was 
told that a much stronger feeling was aroused in favour 
of prohibition, so that the next vote after the slide was 
a still more progressive one. The practical illustration 
of the result of licence, after prohibition, still further 
cleared the ground for those who had any doubts. 

_I have visited Vineland, in New Jersey, where local 
option has been tried for forty years now, and where there 
has been no slide back during all those years. The votes 
vary, and sometimes the opposition votes have gone as 
low as four, and sometimes as high as seventy-six. The 
law is practically enforced by the will of the people. ‘his 





seems to be much more favourable to the good administra- 
tion, and does not rouse the antagonism of the Maine 
State law. At Vineland the influx of foreigners, like the 
Italians, unaccustomed to restrictions of this kind, and the 
possibility of being out-voted some day, keeps the Tem- 
perance party on the alert. The Mayor of Vineland gave 
us his report, which said, “ Vineland is a practical demon- 
stration that no licence is a good thing. If there is a 
single ‘speak easy’ where liquors or beer are sold in our 
town, I do not know where it is. That our laws are 
violated to some extent cannot be denied, but there is 
far less drunkenness in our midst than if the saloon system 
prevailed. I note with pleasure that Bridgeton has de- 
cided to close her saloons and to join the no-licence ranks. 
With Milleville under the same policy, Cumberland County 
is almost free from the saloon.” We understood that the 
law was to be strengthened against bringing in drink from 
the outside, which proved that the public feeling was grow- 
ing in that direction. 

The important point that we have to consider in our 
Temperance Bill for the next year is that for a long time 
our work must be of an educational nature only. We are 
further back than these countries from which I am taking 
my evidence. We have to begin on a lower stage of the 
ladder. We have still to convert the majority to our side, 
and it can only be done by the slow process of educational 
work, in the form of experiments. Only the advanced 
thinker, or the progressive Temperance worker, will accept 
the evidence and statistics from other and more progressive 
countries. Then we have an enormous vested interest 
ranged in battle line against us and against all Temperance 
progress. It will make any capital it can out of divisions 
in our party. It is essential to close up our ranks and fight 
together if we are to meet the serried ranks of the enemy. 
To this end something must be conceded. In framing our 
bill we must remember some essential points. 

_ First, that reforms must be constructive as well as re- 
strictive. 

Secondly, that the failure of any experiment tried is 
still helping on the work of education, and bringing in new 
sections of society to the study of the whole question which 
otherwise they would never have approached or considered. 
Chis applies specially to some of the houses now under 
“disinterested management” in this country, and whose 
educational value cannot be exaggerated. 

Thirdly, that it is absolutely necessary that the men who 
form the licensing body, either under the municipal or 
company management, should be entirely free from all 
personal part in the trade, even to the extent of holding 
brewery or other shares. As I believe this is essential to 
the success of any experiment, I am going to put it first 
on my list. 

Proposed Temperance Bill for next year. 

(2) That all licensing magistrates or company mana- 
gers or others who are chosen to administer the laws of the 
drink traffic be required to sign a document stating that 
they have no personal interest whatever in the sale of 
drink and that they do not hold shares in breweries or other 
businesses from which a direct profit from the sale of alco- 
hol is obtained. This does not include railway companies, 
but any man who is receiving the profits of the direct 
sale of trade in drink shall be considered ineligible to 
serve on the licensing committees in any form. 

(6) That localities shall have permissive powers to 
organise and control the retail traffic in liquor either 
directly, through the municipal council, or through a com- 
pany (as in Norway), but always under the direct super- 
vision of the central government, and only within clearly 
statutory limits. . 

(c) That, as in Norway, women are eligible to vote on 
all licensing questions in municipal areas, and also to serve 
on the licensing bodies. 

(2) That all proats from the sale of drink should go 
to the central authority. 

(e) That a separate committee should be formed in every 
town and country district to deal with the question of open 
Spaces and counter attractions. Funds for this object to be 
supplied by the State in ratio to population. 

(f) That any compensation given to existing public- 
houses at the end of a time limit (fixed by the State) should 
be raised by the trade itself. 

(g) There should be power to arrest for drunkenness, 
apart from disorder, and power to sentence the habitual 
drunkard to a colony for a certain period, where he 1s 
beyond the reach of all temptation to drink. 

__ (A) The right of prohibiting the traffic is to be placed 
within the power of every locality. 
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SOME OTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


Amonc the suggestions contained in essays which 
were unsuccessful in obtaining a prize were the 


following :— 


Lord Rosebery’s famous declaration that “if the State 
does not soon control the liquor traffic, the liquor 
traffic will soon control the State,” must form the basis cf 
next year’s Temperance Bill. Everyone realises the truth 
of Lord Rosebery’s words. Therefore legislation at all 
useful, or in any degree satisfactory, must weaken the 
control of the State by the liquor traffic and increase the 
control of the liquor traffic by the State. 

How is the State to obtain control ? 

The liquor traffic is powerful, exceedingly wealthy, 
and has within its grasp the means of beguiling the 
opinions of thousands of our fellow countrymen. The in- 
famous misrepresentation, “robbing the poor man of his 
beer,” applied to the late Sir Wm. Harcourt’s Local 
Veto Bill was a fair sample of the fighting methods 
adopted by the “traffic” when there was danger of the 
people gaining increased means of control. 

The “poor” publican treated his brain-muddled 
audience to a harrowing tale of the hardship the wicked 
Liberal Government proposed to subject him to. His 
licence (granted for one year) was to be taken from him 
at the expiration of his term without his receiving any 
compensation whatsoever. He played upon his hearers 
to such an extent that he ultimately captured their sym- 
pathy, and they could have been heard mumbling, “Aye, 
guv’nor, there’s something in what ye says. We were led 
astray last ‘lection, but you bet we'll vote Tory next time. 
It a’int fair to rob you of your pub and we of our beer.’ 
The publican always forgot to add that no licence would 
be taken away unless a two-thirds majority of the peonle 
of the district interested demanded it. Nor did he point 
out the present injustice that a licence with all its conse- 
quent evils should exist in a district where the people did 
not require it. Not a bit of it, and in the fight for public 
control of the liquor traffic this insidious form of mis- 
representation will be the first line of defence. The Tem- 
perance Bill of next year must recognise this and shatter 
the “ trade’s” power. 

Temperance legislation will not end with the bill of 
1907. Social reform in this country is obtained on a ter- 
ribly gradual scale—a painful truth to many eager re- 
formers, but it is a truth and must be faced. The bill 
must deal a staggering blow at the “traffic.” It must 
curb the power of the brewer. Reduce the electoral in- 
fluence of the nublican and so pave the way for more far- 
reaching reforms in the near future. 

How are these desires to be realised ? 

In the first place by the following immediate reforms: 
That on and from January 1, 1908, all places licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors shall close at 10 p.m. 
on Saturdays until 8 a.m. on Mondays. Also that such 
places shall close at 10 p.m. on the night prior to a Par- 
liamentary election until 6 a.m. on the day following that 
election. 

These reforms would have the effect of— 

(i.) Checking the abominable practice of Saturday 
night drinking. 

(ii.) Preserving the sanctity of the Sabbath and at 
the same time providing a boon to the public-house em- 
ployees by granting a day’s rest. 

(iii.) Safeguarding the public from riot and other dis- 
orders due to excessive drinking on election days. 

In the second place, next year’s bill should enact that 
on and from two years following next licensing sessions 
—or from January 1, 1910, no licence for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors—on or off—be granted to any brewery 
company or to a director of any brewery company. ; 

This clause would put an end to the pernicious “ tied- 
house” system. The brewers’ monopoly would be smashed 
and the licensee would become responsible solely to the 
licensing authority for the proper control of his house. 

The clause would also ensure to the “traffic” at least 
two years’ notice of the impending change, but at the 
expiration of that period the foregoing reform would be 
carried out. 

* * cd * * 





To solve the whole problem I recommend nothing new. 
I only suggest the mixture of two old remedies that have 
each been tried separately in America, but never blended. 
First, I would have free trade in licences. Let anybody 
have one. It would automatically and immediately solve 
the three difficulties of compensation, tied-houses, and 
chemically made liquors. Consider the case of the “ Jolly 
Politician.” It is a tied-house and the tenant pays f50 per 
year rent and fully {100 per year more for his liquor, 
cigars, crockery, matches, and sawdust (for some of the 
tenants are tied to buy all these from their brewer) than 
if he was able to purchase in the open market. Some- 
times the articles are not so good as could be wished, and 
the tied tenant has to do the best he can with them, where 
a free customer would send them back. This £100 extra 
price paid to the brewer is the value of his monopoly, and 
it is in addition to the fair profits of ordinary trade. This 
monopoly rent could not be retained if the tenant of the 
“Jolly Politican” said, “I will start for mvself at the other 
corner.” A licence can have no value when the man next 
door can have one for the asking. No man will submit 
to irksome conditions such as prevail now when he can 
so easily rid himself of them by starting as his own 
master. 

We may expect many people saying that “free trade 
in drink licences will never do.” They think that we 
should be swamped with public houses, and it must be 
admitted that we have far too many already; and 
we want less instead of more. Precisely so, but free trade 
in licences is only one-half of our remedy. TI say 
regulate the number of licences by additions to the licens- 
ing fee. All property is now assessed for rates; don't 
alter that rate, whether the shop be used for the sale of 
eatables or drink, but the liquor shop should have an 
additional licence rate to pav, and this could be raised until 
it reached the point of prohibition if necessary. The land- 
lord of the “Jolly Politician,” if he decided to be his own 
master, could carry out his intention and take the adjoin- 
ing premises. He could afford to pay the same rent, 
rates, and taxes, besides the usual licensing fee, and on 
the top of all a special licence fee of f100 as per my 
suggestion, and still be in a better position than he was 
as a tied tenant. He would be a free tradesman. He 
could buv in the best and cheapest market: he could de- 
mand a better quality of commodities for the use of his 
clients. He would be able to supply his customers with a 
thirst-quenching liquor instead of a thirst-creator. Yet the 
community would be f100 a year better off and this from 
a single house. The licensed houses would thus pay the 
expenses of the police. the necessity for which is mostlv 
due to drink and its effects. If licensed houses increased 
beyond a certain number per 1,000 inhabitants the special 
licence fee could be raised ; if the consumption of liquor in- 
creased beyond a stated figure, increase the fee ; if drunken- 
ness increased in any district, put up the fee. Even if the 
raising of the licence fee caused the publicans to raise the 
price of liquors, so much the better from the temperance 
point of view. Clubs that sell intoxicants should pay 
licence fees just the same as the publican. 

The defenders of the trade would say: What about the 
houses already held by the brewers? I say: Let them ke2p 
them. They can continue to sell drink there as long as 
they pay the fees. The change might force them to -ell 
better liquors. Our objectors would sav: “This would be 
confiscation ; it would knock all the value out of brewery 
shares.” It would only knock off the fictitious values. 
The breweries would just be as capable of brewing and sell- 
ing as before, but they would be forced to sell at competi- 
tion prices instead of monopoly rates. There is too much 
sentimental talk about vested interests when referring to 
the drink traffic. Vested interests are generally found in a 
flourishing condition, and very often they flourish just im 
ratio to the amount of suffering they inflict on others. It 
is time the vested interests the women and children have 
in the earnings of the breadwinners was considered a little 
more. 


* * * * & 


The Socialists’ contention that poverty causes drunken- 
ness has something in it. But the only germ of truth it 
contains relevant to present purposes is that making drink 
dear does not make men sober. This is not going so far 
as to say, with the Socialists, that making men poor makes 
them drunk. But difficulty of access, whether from poverty 
or high price, does not tend to sobriety. If we were pre- 
pared to absolutely forbid the sale of drink we should only 
have to face open and secret breaking of the law. ; 
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